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In the city of Nashua, on the boun- 
dary line between New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, there were dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies, 
on Tuesday, May 16, 1922, two gran- 
ite monuments, bearing bronze tablets 
which tell the world that there be- 
gins the Daniel Webster Highway. 

Notable addresses were delivered 
by Judge Charles R. Corning of Con- 
cord, the orator of the day, Governor 
Albert O. Brown, representing the 
State of New Hampshire, and State 
Highway Commissioner John N. Cole 
of Massachusetts, representing that 
state in the rezretted absence of Gov- 
ernor Channing H. Cox, New Hamp- 
shire native. Former State Senator 
William F. Sullivan of Nashua acted 
as master of ceremonies for the oc- 
casion, plans for which. were made 
by Hon. George L. Sadler of the 
Executive Council, with the assistance 
of the Nashua Rotary Club. Mayor 
Henri A. Burque gave an address of 
welcome and Nashua people general- 
ly manifested their interest in the 
event by participating in an imposing 
automobile parade. 

The address of Governor 
was as follows: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: As with appropriate exercises 
we dedicate the monuments the state 
has set up to mark the beginning, 
within New Hampshire, of the great 
highway to which, by legislative enact- 
ment, she has assigned the name of 
her foremost son, it may be well 
briefly to recall the events which have 
led up to this celebration. 

“The New Hampshire Bar associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in 1920 
passed a resolution presented by the 


3rown 


far 


Honorable Edgar Aldrich which re- 
quested its president to appoint a 
committee of 15 to make known the 
fact that it was the sense of the as- 
sociation that as a tribute to a son of 
New Hampshire—and to the most fa- 
mous expounder of the Federal Con- 
stitution—one of the main boulevards 
from the Massachusetts line to the 
northern boundary of the state, or as 
northerly as might be deemed 
most appropriate, should be statutor- 
ially designated and properly marked 
as the Daniel Webster Highway. 

“In pursuance of this resolution a 
committee was created, with Judge 
Aldrich at its head. A letter from the 
committee to the governor was trans- 
mitted to the Legislature for consid- 
eration. Thereupon a statute was en- 
acted which provides that the great 
New Hampshire highway beginning at 
the Massachusetts boundary and run- 
ning northerly through many cities 
and towns to Colebrook be given the 
name of Daniel Webster Highway. 

“Soon after this enactment, The 
John Swenson Granite company of 
Concord proceeded, in accordance with 
an offer previously made, to quarry, 
cut and donate to the state the two 
beautiful markers of New Hampshire 
granite, which, with the highway it- 
self, afford the occasion of our com- 
ing together. 


oer 


Ihe bronze tablets were cast by 
William Highton and Sons company 
of Nashua. The foundations were 
laid and the monuments placed in 
position by the Highway Department 
of the state government. 

“The state can pay no higher tribute 
to her most illustrious son than to 


name for him her greatest avenue of 
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travel. Over it he journeyed, for many 
years between his home in Massa- 
chusetts and his home in New Hamp- 
shire. He always admired it as he 
went, and well he might. 

“It lies in the broad basin of the 
Merrimack; it follows the indented 
shores of the lakes; it winds in and 
out among the foothills; it ascends 


the steep valley of the Pemigewasset ; 
it threads the Franconia 


notch; it 











passes close to the Flume, the Pool, 
the Old Man of the Mountain, Echo 
Lake and the giants of the  Presi- 
dential Range; it crosses the rich in- 
tervales of the Connecticut, and is 
lost among the green hills of Ver- 
mont. In short, for nearly two hun- 
dred miles within our borders, it 


traverses a region of unequaled and 
magnificent beauty. 
the sculptor, 


It was 
fashioned 


nature, 


that New 
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Hampshire and gave to her such 
noble features. It is nature, the 
painter, that, in the course of each re- 
volving year, illuminates those  fea- 
tures with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 


“Over this road, in wagons and 
in sleighs, once went the commerce 
of the north. Then it sought the 


Now, with the 
of the road bed and 


river and the rail. 
improvement 

















the advent of trucks, 


it is coming 
back again. 


“It will doubtless remain and 
increase. Here will pass at least 
the local traffic of the future. 
Over this road, too, during each 
vacation season, there will come, 
as there does at present, a multi- 
tude of people from every section 
of our own country as well as 
every quarter of the globe. It is 
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that the 
this great 
designated and 


assuredly fitting 
should dedicate 
way, now properly 
suitably marked, to the memory 
of him whom she gave to the 
country to be its foremost lawyer, 
orator and statesman. 

“This occasion should not he al- 
lowed to pass without some tribute to 
the distinguished jurist who so ear- 


state 
high- 





nestly sought the legislation that has 
resulted in these exercises. He was 
born in the northernmost town in the 
state and within a few miles of the 
line established by that capital achieve- 
ment in diplomacy, the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty. He could say of his 
father’s house, substantially in the 
language of the great statesman he 
desired to honor, that when the smoke 
first rose from its rude chimney and 
curled over the frozen hills there was 
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no similar evidence of another habi- 
tation between it and the settlements 
on the rivers of Canada. He was 
graduated from the law department 
of the University of Michigan at 20 
and later received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from that insti- 
tution as well as from Dartmouth 


college. To him belonged the unique 
distinction of 


admission to the bar 








before the cons‘itutional age of 21._ 

“For nearly 25 years he practiced 
his profession with conspicuous suc- 
cess. For 30 years he graced the 
bench of the Federal Court for the 
District of New Hampshire, devoting 
most of his time, however, to the work 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Boston. It is safe to say 
that no judge ever administered the 
affairs of the court for this district 
with greater tact, dignity and ability 
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than did Edgar Aldrich. And when 
upon a recent date his death was an- 
nounced, it was universally felt that 
a capable lawyer, a competent judge 
and a public spirited citizen had been 
called to his reward.” 





The oration by Judge Charles R. 
Corning, 
Hampshire 
as follows: 


New 
was 


the 
Society, 


President of 
Historical 





It is a pleasure and an honor to be 
asked to speak of Daniel Webster at 
any time but it is a peculiar gratifica- 
tion to speak of him on an occasion 
like this. Moreover, this is a repre- 
sentative gathering of New Hampshire 
citizens which Mr. Webster so 
loved and welcomed. Some of his 
most felicitous remarks were made 


at gatherings of this kind. 


GOVERNOR ALBERT O. BROWN 
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Nearly seventy years have passed 
since the burial at Marshfield, yet 
criticism continues to take liberty 
with his memory, biographers are not 
of one mind, and even historians find 
the scales difficult to adjust. His 
character has been summoned before 
the judgment seat of the anti slavery 
period and a verdict rendered fol- 
lowed by criticism as bitter as it is 
persistent. To many of us all this 








is explained when we consider that 
at the time of the Seventh of March 
speech in 1850, the public mind of the 
North had ceased to regard slavery 
as an economic question, and looked 
upon it as a great moral issue. Web- 
ster’s death two years later had no 
effect on partisan rancor; his was 
an ever open grave. 

At a memorial meeting in Concord 
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assembled in the Representatives’ 
Hall on Monday, the day after his 
death, Franklin Pierce then in nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, vttered 
these impressive sentiments: “How do 
merely earthly honors and distinc- 
tions fade amid a gloom like this! 
How political asperities are chast- 
ened—what a lesson to the living! 
What an admonition to personal 
malevolence, now awed and subdued, 


Franklin Pierce and yet Daniel Web- 
ster lives. He lives in our imagina- 
tion and we sons of New Hampshire 
cherish his memory and love to re- 
call his great career with its splendid 
achievements. My purpose today is 
not to speak of Mr. Webster as a 
public or professional man but as a 
nature lover. He _ frequently  re- 
marked that he ought to have been a 
naturalist and written a work describ- 





THE LATE JupGe Epcar ALbpRICH. 


as the great heart of the nation throbs 
heavily at the portals of his grave.” 
Alas, these words spoken by a life- 
long political opponent, sweetened 
with an appeal for Christian charity, 
fell upon the unforgiving and caused 
the flame of passion to glow and 
sparkle. 

More than two generations have 
gone since the eloquent words of 


ing the varied scenery of New Hamp- 
shire and the awful majesty of the 
ocean. His love of nature attended 
him through life and no visitor was 
more welcome than Mr. Audubon, 
the ornithologist. | Consequently the 
Daniel Webster Highway impresses 
us as a singularly appropriate name 
to bestow on this picturesque thor- 
oughfare. Through those granite por- 
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tals shall pass countless thousands 
during the years to come eager to 
behold the gentle valley of the Merri- 
mack, the rising foot hills beyond 
comely Kearsarge, the serene and 
manifold charms of Sunapee, of 
Squam and of Winnipesaukee on- 
ward to the eternal White Hills 
which Webster knew so well and 
loved so dearly. 

Our State always found a warm 
and earnest eulogist in Mr. Web- 
ster, he missed no occasion to de- 
scribe New Hampshire, to tell her 
history and recall her legends. 



































































Jupce CHartes R. Cornine. 


Speaking as the presiding officer at 
the famous festival of the Sons of 
New Hampshire held in Boston in 
1849, he painted this picture of our 
little state—“We value it for what 
Nature has conferred upon it, and 
for what her hardy sons have done 
for themselves. We have not for- 
gotten that its scenery is beautiful; 
that its skies are all healthful; that 
its mountains and lakes are sur- 
passingly grand and_ sublime. If 
there be anything on this conti- 
nent, the work of Nature, in hills, 
and lakes, and seas, and woods, 
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and forests, strongly attracting the 
admiration of all those who love 
natural scenery, it is to be found in 
our mountain State of New Hamp- 
shire.” “It happened to me lately 
to visit the northern parts of the 
state. It was Autumn. The trees 
of the forests, by the discoloration 
of the leaves, presented one of the 
most beautiful spectacles that the 
human eye can rest upon. But the 
low and deep murmur of those 
forests, the fogs and mists, rising 
and spreading, and clasping the 
breasts of the mountains, whose 
heads were still high and bright in 
the skies,—all these indicated that 
a wintry storm was on the wing; 
the spirit of tempests would speak. 
But even this was exciting; ex- 
citing to those of us who had been 
witnesses before of such stern fore- 
bodings, and exciting in itself as 
an exhibition of the grandeur of 
natural scenery. For my part, I 
felt the truth of that sentiment, 
applied elsewhere and on another 
occasion, that 

“The loud torrent and the whirlwind’s 
roar, 


But bound me to my native mountains 
more.” 





Daniel Webster. was born in 
Salisbury, now a part of Franklin, 
January 8, 1782, where his birth- 
place is preserved and cared for, 
situated but a short distance from 
the highway bearing his name. In 
an address at Saratoga in 1840, he 
has this to say of that spot. “It did 
not happen to me to be born in a 
log cabin; but my elder brothers 
and sisters were born in a log cab- 
in, raised amid the snow drifts of 
New Hampshire, at a period so 
early that, when the smoke first 
rose from its rude chimney, and 
curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white 
man’s habitation between it and 
the settlements on the rivers of 
Canada, Its remains still exist. J] 




















make it an annual visit.” When 
Daniel was a child his father moved 
to the farm three miles to the East 
known for many years as the Elms, 
and in our day as the Webster 
Place now owned by the New 
Hampshire Orphans’ Home. There 
Webster grew to youth and amid 
the invigorating and _ inspiring 
great out-of-doors which created 
an admiration and love that grew 
stronger with advancing years. 
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— 


date always appealed strongly to 
his sentiments and affection and 
there he spent many happy and 


carefree days year after year, his 
last visit being a few weeks before 
his death. Horace did not love his 
Sabine farm more passionately than 
Daniel Webster loved his paternal 
acres at Franklin. Perhaps Mr. 


Webster idealized his possessions 


as this letter to his friend Blatch- 
ford might suggest. 


Here it is: 





CouNCIiLoR GEorRGE L. SADLER. 


The Merrimack was only a few 
yards away and the foot hills of the 
White Mountains were in _ plain 
view. The  Pemigewasset “the 
beau-ideal of a mountain stream, 
cold, noisy and winding” as Web- 
ster called it, a mile or two dis- 


tant never lost its charm to the boy 
or the man. 

Elms Farm, which came into Mr. 
Webster’s 


possession at an_ early 


Elms Farm, October 23, 1850, 
Tuesday morning before sunrise. 
My dear Sir :— 
This castle has a pleasant seat; the 


air kindly and sweetly recommends 
itself unto our gentle senses— 


“Throw physic to the dogs: I'll none 
of it; 

Nor rhubard, senna, nor a_ purgative 
drug.” 
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But Dunsinane was a poor, fog- 
gy, sickly spot, compared with 
Elms Farm; nor did Scotland ever 
see such a forest prospect as the 
sun at this moment begins to shine 
upon. The row of: Maples, by the 
side of my field, for half a mile, 
shows like a broad line of bur- 
nished gold; and the hill-side, west 
of the house, displays every possi- 
ble variety of tint, from the deep- 
est and darkest evergreen to the 
brightest orange. In half an hour 
I shall be ascending some of the 


bills. It seems to me the finest 
morning [I ever saw. “Chips” 


enough; and, by the looks of John 
Taylor’s larder, we can “laugh a 
siege to scorn.” 

John Taylor was head farmer at 
the Elms, a friend and companion, 
between whom and Mr. Webster a 
tender and confidential intimacy 
always subsisted. His familiar 
letters to Taylor about planting, 
harvesting and cattle and _ sheep, 
filled with practical suggestions 
and embellished with pertinent 
quotations from Virgil show the 
great man at his best. Horses and 
dogs Mr. Webster never particular- 
ly cared about but big and sleek 
cattle found in him a passionate 
lover. On the Elms Farm a hun- 
dred head of those creatures grazed 
silently under the eyes of their de- 
voted master. The neighborhood, 
its legends and its inhabitants were 
dear and interesting to him, he 
loved to talk with the farmers and 
their wives, he gained strength by 
his walks along the old paths and 
hilly highways. A _ fisherman all 
his days from Punch brook with 
its trout to Marshfield with its cod, 
he took a lively delight in the placid 
water of Lake Como, as he called 
the picturesque body -which we 
recognize in our day as Webster 
Lake, some three miles from the 


Elms. There he kept a boat for 
himself and his angling friends. 


To meet him in those days of rec- 
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reation was to see a man in farming 
clothes, a white slouched hat, car- 
rying a stout stick, looking like a 
stalwart drover or a well to do 
farmer. And yet, the impressive 
presence of the man arrested one’s 
attention, instinctively suggesting 
that he was typical of the scenery 
surrounding him. In a letter 
written in 1845 Daniel Webster has 
this to say about his New Hamp- 
shire home. 

“This is a very picturesque coun- 
try. The hills are high, numerous 
and irregular—some with wooded 
summits, and some with rocky 
heads as white as snow. I went 
into a pasture of mine last week, 
lying high upon one of the hills, and 
had there a clean view of the White 
Mountains in the northeast, and of 
Ascutney, in Vermont, back of 
Windsor, in the west; while with- 
in these extreme points was a visi- 
ble scene of mountains and dales, 
lakes and streams, farms and for- 
ests. I really think this region is 
the true Switzerland of the United 
States.” Whether or not that ref- 
erence to Switzerland originated 
with Mr. Webster, [ am unable to 
say, but it has always appeared to 
be an exuberant expression scenic- 
ally delusive when we consider that 
New Hampshire possesses no Alps 
and Switzerland has no sea coast. 
We cannot picture this sincere and 
devoted worshipper of Nature and 
its majestic mysteries without as- 
sociating him with another spot 
he dearly loved and_ constantly 
longed for, Marshfield. And in this 
connection I am certain that I ex- 
press the lively hope of-all people 
of our state that the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, beginning at the 
last home of Webster may wend 
its way across the old Common- 
wealth to these granite posts, 
thence along the serene river val- 
ley to the birth place and then 
northward to the unchanging peaks. 

“Marshfield and the sea, the sea,” 
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was his only home during the last 
twenty years of his life. It was 
there that he entertained his friends 
and indulged in the pleasures and 


perils of the gentleman-farmer. 
To breed fine oxen was his pas- 


sion, he gloried in their sturdy pa- 
tience and power and in his last 
hours we see the dying man seat- 
ed at the window feasting his fad- 
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the limitless sea, amid brown 
marshes and sand-dunes, where the 
sense of infinite space is strong- 
est.” “I take to myself the wings 
of the morning,” he used to ex- 
claim when oppressed with public 
labors and his thoughts !flew to 
Marshfield, for there he said he 
grew stronger every hour. “The 
giants grew strong again by touch- 





Hon. WILLIAM 


ing eyes on the sleek herd driven 
slowly by for his inspection. In 
the words of Senator Lodge: “He 
loved everything that was large. 
His soul expanded in the free air 


and beneath the blue sky. All nat- 
ural scenery appealed to him— 
Niagara, the mountains, the roll- 


ing prairie, the great rivers—but he 
found most contentment beside 


F. SULLIVAN. 


ing the earth; the same effect is Ppro- 
duced on me by touching the salt 
Seashore.” 

In these days of costly construc- 
tion and expensive maintaining of 
our state roads suitable for the trav- 
el thereon, as the legal phrase has 
it, let us think back a hundred 
years more or less and try to pict- 
ure the means of communication 
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during the greater part of Web- 
ster’s life. It is interesting to re- 
call that the railroad from Nashua 
to Concord was built only ten 
years before Webster’s death. We 
know from his letters and speeches 
to what extent Mr, Webster trav- 
elled up and down the highways 
and turnpikes of his day and we 
know from these sources what he 
thought about good roads. I ven- 
ture to say that Daniel Webster 
was one of the first men, if not the 
first, to foresee and predict the eco- 
nomic and gratifying results of a 
good highway. His imagination saw 
the possibilities of the future while 
his all embracing comprehension 
pictured the Republic as an ever 
growing interlacement of  high- 
ways, canals and railroads. Web- 
ster had long turned his fiftieth 
birthday before transportation by 


steam became a common experience . 


even in New Hampshire. And 
from his early years he was a not 
infrequent traveler over the rough 
and toilsome country roads: Here 
is an incident interesting to modern 
Nashua. Mrs. Ezekiel Webster, at 
that time a visitor here, received 
this note dated at Boston, June 14, 
1831. “*****it is our intention to 
set off on Thursday morning for 
3oscawen, by way of Nashua Vil- 
lage. Weather being favorable, 
we may be expected Thursday after- 
noon at Nashua and shall be happy 
to have you go north with us. I 
am under the necessity of being at 
Concord, at noon on Friday; so that 
I shall be obliged to put you to the 
distress of an early rising on that 
day.” 

The time enumeration may seem 
curious to us motor car enthusiasts 
but we should bear in mind that in 
the year 1831, methods of public 
travel had not changed much since 
the Golden Age of Rome. 

The incident I shall now mention 
affords interest and mild amuse- 
concerning the subject of 


ment 
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good roads. It appears that along 
in the eighteen twenties Mr. Web- 
ster was an owner of a domain con- 
sisting of wild lands somewhere in 
the region we in our day know as 
Dixville Notch. But a century ago 
a landed proprietor in that remote 
part of New Hampshire was an ob- 
ject of commiseration rather than 
of envy and Daniel Webster was no 
exception. During the longest day 
in midsummer 1829 Mr. Whitte- 
more at Dixville wrote to Webster 
at Boston a description of the local 
situation. “The inhabitants of this 
town,” he says, “are now reduced to 
two. The roads are so bad there 
is little travel. Last year the 
bridges were all carried off, and two 
large slides came down in _ the 
Notch. We did seventy days work 
on the road before teams could 
pass.” And then is added a direct 
appeal for aid. “I am no_ beggar 
all I ask is justice among men. 
Your lamented brother told me that 
Daniel would be willing to lay out 
a hundred or two dollars on the 
road, if that would satisfy me, but 
that you considered such sum only 
as an entering wedge for a larger 
sum you can guess pretty 
near what men say, when they get 
their horses off the Notch, and 
have them lay in the gulf two or 
three days, which has several times 
been the case. Now, sir, if you will 
assist in repairing the road, you 
will let me know how and when.” 

Mr. Whittemore signs his letter 
as ‘your long neglected and hum- 
ble servant.’ What effect that had 
on Mr. Webster’s sense of respon- 
sible proprietorship is not disclosed 
among his correspondence. But 
we possess proof that good roads 
was a subject of frequent thought 
and consideration to him all his life 
long. 

In my collection is a letter to 
Israel Kelly, written April 16, 1835, 
apprising him of a visit to his old 
home: “I intend to go to Franklin 








soon, but am willing to delay for a 


little while, in hopes of better 
weather and better roads.” 
In August 1847, the Northern 


Railroad was completed as far as 
Grafton, where a celebration was 
held bringing together a large num- 
ber of persons, for it was under- 
stood that Mr. Webster would be 
present. In that informal address 
he recalled his early associations 
with the surrounding country, its 
localities and its inhabitants and 
furnished us with an account of 
the early conditions as_ he had 
known them in his youth. No 
where in all his Works and Letters 
is there anything more historical in 
incident or more appropriate to be 
repeated on this occasion. Listen 
to what Mr. Webster had to say 
about himself and his experiences 
during the early years of the last 
century. 

“In my youth and early manhood 
I have traversed these mountains 
along all the roads or passes which 
lead through or over them. We 
are on Smith’s River, which, while 
in College, I had occasion to swim. 
Even that could not always be 
done; and I have occasionally made 
a circuit of many rough and tedious 
miles to get over it. At that day, 
steam, as a motive power, acting 
on water and land, was thought 
of by nobody; nor were there good, 
practicable roads in this part of the 
State. At that day, one must have 
traversed this wilderness on horse- 
back or on foot. So late as when 
I left College, there was no road 
from river to river for a carriage 
fit for the conveyance of persons. 
I well recollect the commencement 
of the system of turnpike roads. 
The granting of the Charter of the 
fourth turnpike, which led from 
Lebanon to Boscawen, was regard- 
ed as a wonderful era. I remember 


to have attended the first meeting 
of the proprietors of this 
at Andover. 


turnpike 
It was difficult to per- 
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suade men that it was possible to 
have a passable carriage road over 
these mountains. I was too young 
and too poor to be a subscriber, 
but I held the proxies of several ab- 
sent subscribers, and what I lacked 
in knowledge and experience I 
made up in zeal. As far as I now 
remember, my first speech after I 
left College was in favor of what 
was then regarded as a great and 
almost impracticable internal im- 
provement, to wit, the making of 
a smooth, though hilly road, from 
the Connecticut River opposite the 
mouth of the White River, to the 
Merrimack River at the mouth of 
the Contoocook. Perhaps the most 
valuable result of making these and 
other turnpike roads was the diffu- 
sion of knowledge upon road-mak- 
ing among people; for in a few 
years afterward, great numbers of 
people went to Church, to elector- 
al and other meetings, in chaises 
and wagons, over very tolerable 
roads.” Toward the close of that 
impromptu speech Mr. Webster in- 
troduced a touch of humor. “Fel- 
low citizens, can we without won- 
der consider where we are, and 
what has brought us here? Sever- 
al of this company left Boston and 
salem this morning. They passed 
the Kearsarge on the left, the Rag- 
ged Mountains on the right, have 
threaded all the valleys and gorges 
and here they now are at two 
o’clock at the foot of the Cardigan 
Hills. They probably went to the 
market this morning, ordered their 
dinners, went home to a leisurely 
bréakfast, and set out on _ their 
journey hither. By the way, if 
they had thought fit, (and it would 
have been a happy thought) they 
might have brought us a few fish 
taken out of ithe sea at sunrise 
this morning, and we might enjoy 
as good a fish dinner as our friends 
are now enjoying at  Phillips’s 
Beach or Nahant. This would have 
been rather striking; a chowder at 
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the foot of the Cardigan Hills 
would have been a thing to be 
talked about.” 

And so during his life Daniel 
Webster availed himself of fitting 
opportunities to express his love of 
New Hampshire and his apprecia- 
tion of its serene and rugged 
scenery. 

To a man with an imagination so 
strong and vivid the opening of the 
railroad with the immense  possi- 
bilities awaiting its extension 
moved him profoundly and _ caused 
him to look into the future with 
prophetic vision. His mind com- 
prehended the whole Republic. I 
do not venture to say that the rail- 
road inspired him with awe but its 
swiftness of communication as com- 
pared with the methods of his 
youth and middle age never ceased 
to impress him. In a note written 
from Elms Farm a year or two be- 
fore his death we detect this 
thought. He writes: “I am here 
in two hours and three-quarters 
from Boston, ninety-two miles, 
without fatigue, and feeling pretty 
strong.” In a little note contain- 
ing fewer than fifty words, his love 
of Nature and homely comforts are 
delightfully disclosed. “The weather 
cold—a little cloudy—heavy frost yes- 
terday morning. The foliage m- 
describably beautiful. John Taylor 
straight up. Henry and I his only 
guests, and three glorious chip-fires 
already burning. Can you resist that?” 

Sydney Fisher, one of the fairest 
of biographers, says that Webster’s 
mind and memory evidently worked 
entirely by the picture method. His 
knowledge was all pictured concrete- 
ly in actual scenes, usually from na- 
ture. One sees this constantly in 
reading his speeches. He seems to 
be walking among these scenes and 
fields of his memory and picking up 
the information which he describes 
from its locality. 

Nature in every form appealed and 


spoke to Mr. Webster all his life long 
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and the writing of a book on the sub- 
ject of Natural History was never 
wholly absent from his mind. What 
the result would have been it is idle 
to discuss, yet where was there a man 
better equipped by observation and 
love of Nature than Daniel Webster? 

One more quotation and I am done. 
Surely a man who in a letter to a 
friend describes one of the most sub- 
lime spectacles in the pageantry of 
Nature as Webster described Ni- 
agara Falls removes our doubts con- 
cerning his competency as an author. 
Nearly a century ago Mr. Webster, 
with Judge Story, visited Niagara 
and this is Mr. Webster’s picture 
painting. 

“Water, vapor, foam, and the at- 
mosphere are all mixed up in sub- 
lime confusion. By our side, down 
comes this world of green and white 
waters, and pours into the invisible 
abyss. A_ steady, unvarying, low 
toned roar thunders incessantly upon 
our ears; as we look up, we think 
some sudden disaster has opened the 
seas, and that all their floods are 
coming down upon us at once; but we 
soon recollect that what we see is 
not a sudden or violent exhibition, 
but the permanent and uniform char- 
acter of the object which we contem- 
plate. There the grand spectacle has 
stood for centuries, from the crea- 
tion even, as far as we know, with- 
out change. From the beginning it 
has shaken, as it now does, the earth 
and the air; and its unvarying thun- 
der existed before there were human 
ears to hear it.” 

The likeness which I have tried to 
present to you is of the man Webster, 
who interpreted the meaning of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the restless 
ocean, the valleys, the hills, and the 
mountains, the brooks and rivers, the 
lakes here and everywhere, whose 
wonderful mind loved to contemplate 
the homely life of our ancestors and 
to invest their annals and legends 
with a living reality. I have ‘spoken 
of Webster as one of us; not as a 














giant genius apart but as a New 
Hampshire man whose great nature 
overflowed with love for his native 
State. And so may we not all agree 
that the Daniel Webster Highway is 
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not a meaningless name, and may we 
not hope that Divine Providence per- 
mits Webster’s spirit to look down 
upon us to-day with benign approval. 














LODESTARS. 
By Fanny Runnells Poole. 


SHE 
Here where the Sea glows like an amber wine, 
Here let us rest, your head upon my knee; 
Here where your eyes more softly-radiant shine, 
As if for love of me. 


Because so great a love hath made you wise, 
Perchance you know the secret of the Sea,— 
Some mystery that in her bosom lies, 
Which pray reveal to me! 


HE 
Greater than Love no mystery abides; 
But would you brave the deep beyond the bar, 
Fix not your faith upon the changing tides, 
Sut on your guiding star. 


Each heart must bear the joy and pain of life; 
Heaven grant us power to wrestle with the tides, 
And faith, above the peril and the strife, 
To find the star that guides...... 


And if my whole heart hath gone forth full fain 
To twin-lights in one angel-woman’s brow, 
Guidance that should be Heaven’s, do | in vain 
Entreat such guidance now? 


SHE 

Forgive me, Love, that I have been too proud 
To own myself the recompense you prize. 
And as to lodestars, though a myriad crowd, 

Mine long have been your eyes. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN A WESTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN. 


By George 


IV. 

A report made in 1771 by the So- 
ciety’s Missionaries in  Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire gives 
us an outside glimpse of the paro- 
chial school in Claremont. It is to 
the effect that “Mr. Cole’s School, 
lately established by the Society at 
Claremont, answers their expecta- 
tion. He has near 30 constant 


Scholars, besides some children of 
Dissenters.” 

Of the next letter of the School- 
master we have only the brief ab- 
Vol. 19, p. 


stract in the Journal, 
245. 

Meeting 15 May, 1772 

A Letter from Mr. Cole, Schoolmas- 

ter at Claremont, N. Hampshire, N. E 


dated Nov’r 4, 1771 acquainting the So- 
ciety that there has been an addition to 
his school from the Dissenters and the 
whole number is now forty. 

In teaching forty children, if he 
had nothing else to do, our aged 
schoolmaster must have been ex- 
ceeding busy; but Samuel Cole, 
Esquire was farmer as well as 
schoolmaster. This we learn from 
private marks of owners of cattle, 
sheep and swine, recorded in the 
Town Clerk’s office in 1771. The 
“Salary of £15 per ann.” had ap- 
parently proved insufficient to keep 
body and soul together. 

The day’s work in chill Decem- 
ber began long before the light of 
day, by a candle’s struggling rays 
emitted through holes punched in 
a sheet-iron cylinder, for such was 
the lantern of the period. The 


(1) See Historical Magazine 


(Morrisania, N. 


B. Upham. 


early work done in this precarious 
light was the feeding and care of 
domestic animals. Then after 
shovelling paths, carrying and _ pil- 
ing the day’s supply of wood by 
the home hearthstone, and a hasty 
breakfast in the kitchen, came the 
hurried tramp to the schoolhouse. 
There, with perhaps the aid of an 
older boy, more wood to be carried 
and piled and the fire started in the 
great stone fireplace against the com- 
ing of the children. Then, maybe, a 
path to be shovelled through the drift- 
ed snow. 

The children come in groups of 
twos and threes or more, with per- 
haps a frosted ear requiring immedi- 
ate attention. The little tots, with 
their well thumbed primers, place their 
low three-legged stools nearest the 
fire. The long plank benches are 
drawn up and quickly filled behind. 
Furthest from the fire, and | where 
little of its friendly warmth reaches 
him, the kindly old schoomaster reads 
the morning prayer, hears and ex- 
plains answers in the Catechism; and 
then three hours of earnest work 
broken only by a short recess. Faint 
hearts struggling with the alphabet 
and words of one syllable are to be 
encouraged; those in various stages 
of the three R’s, to be helped along; 
the spelling classes for the older boys 
and girls excite interest and emula- 
tion; and then, perhaps, comes the 
teaching of a little Latin, Greek and 
mathematics to an older boy, ambi- 
tious to enter “Dr. Wheelock’s School 
at Hanover.” In the afternoon 
3k vou Second Series, p. 358. 


VII, The only 


clergymen of the Church of England at that time, 1771, in New Hampshire were the Rev. Arthur 


Browne of Portsmouth and the Rev. 
Province. 
(2) 


The name Dartmouth College, 


Moses Badger, 


in honor of its benefactor Lord Dartmouth, had 


Itinerant Missionary of the Society in this 


been 


given in the charter granted by Gov. John Wentworth, acting in the name off George the Third, 


December 13th, 1769. But as 
a considerable time thereafter. 


“Dr, 


Wheelock’s School 


at Hanover’ it was Known to many for 
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three hours more, much the same, 
ending with the singing class trying 
some old Christmas Carols, anticipa- 
tory of that festal day and Christ- 
mas Eve with its evergreens and 
many candles. As the children leave 
for home the childish trebles of the 
carol continue sounding ‘neath na- 
tures beautiful cathedral, the tall, 
columnar, siow-laden pines. But the 
farmer-schoolmaster’s labors are far 
from finished, for all the home chores 
of the morning must be repeated be- 
fore the old man’s day’s-work is done. 

The abstract of the next letter to 
the Society is short. (Journal, Vol. 
20, p. 96). Some information may, 
however, be gathered by reading be- 
tween the lines. 


Meeting.. 18 March 1774 


A letter from Mr. Cole, Schoolmaster 
at Claremont, New Hampshire, May 26, 
1773 in which he writes that the people 
are impatient for the return of Mr. 
Cossit and have made good progress in 
the building of their Church. The 
town increases. There are in it 78 
Ratables, in which is included 23 Con- 
formists. Some famlies border in prin- 
ciple upon the Seventh Day Baptists. 
The Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters and 
Delaun’s Plea, are industriously spread 
by the Dissenters notwithstanding which 
the Church of England encreases. 


The Mr. Cossit mentioned is the 
Rev. Ranna Cossit who had been ap- 
pointed by the Society to the parishes 
of the Church of Eneland at Haver- 
hill and Claremont. He was at the 
date of this letter at his home in 
Connecticut, or, perhaps, still on the 
long voyage back from England 
where he had been ordained by the 
Bishop of London. The words, “im- 
patient for the return of Mr. Cossit,” 
indicate that he had been in Clare- 
mont before, which seems not unlike- 
ly for his brother, Ambrose Cossit, 
was one of the early settlers. 

The statement in this letter of May 
26, 1773 that “the people 
have made good progress in the build- 
ing of their Church” indicates that 
probably it was begun in 1772; for 
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tle difficulty of carrying on building 
operations in the winter, especially 
digging for foundations, and the al- 
most impassable condition of the 
roads in the spring, render it unlike- 
ly that much progress could have 
been made in the latter days of 
May, if the work had been begun in 
1773. 

“Ratable” is a term still used in 
England to designate a person hav- 
ing property sufficient to be assessed 
for taxes. 

The “Seventh Day Baptists” 
distinguished from other Baptists 
mainly by the observance of the 
seventh day of the week,—Saturday, 
as their day of worship, instead of 
Sunday. They have the words of 
the fourth commandment to back 
them, and probably use the argument 
that Sunday, (the Sun’s day,) was 
originally the title of a pagan holiday ; 
an argument somewhat weakened by 
the fact that the names of the six 
other days are also of pagan origin. 
The Puritans of the Bay Colony, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. John 
Cotton, got over this difficulty by a 
compromise, making their holy day 
from Saturday evening to Sunday 
evening. 

“The 


are 


Gentleman’s 


Dissenting 
Letters,” referred to as “industrious- 
ly spread,” is in full title “The Dis- 


senting Gentleman’s Letters and a 
Postscript in Answer to Mr. J. White 
on that Subject,” signed “A. Dissen- 
ter,” but known to have been written 
by one Micaiah Towgood. This 
book was published in numerous edi- 
tions in London, and in several in 
New England. The “Letters”,—and 
those to which they reply,—are typi- 
cal of the dreary, yet pungent, con- 
troversies that theologians of the 
eighteenth century indulged and de- 
lighted in. Almost unintelligible to- 
day, their sole interest is in showing 
the indigestible nature of the intel- 
lectual pabulum our forefathers were 
expected to study and assimilate. 
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“De Laune’s Plea,” also “industri- 
ously spread,” was likewise  contro- 
versial. The full title is “A PLEA 
for the Non-Conformists; Shewing 
The true State of Their CASE.” 
“By Thomas De Laune.” The first 
edition was published in 1683. It 
was reprinted at least six times be- 
fore the vigorous Preface written for 
the edition of 1706 was added. This 
was contained in all of the many sub- 
sequent editions in England and 
America. Much of the argument of 
the “Plea” is so confused that it is 
impossible to follow it. We = are, 
however, left in no doubt that the 
Reverend author disagreed with 
somebody about something. 

It may be suspected that the Pre- 
face, written by Daniel Defoe, author 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” and the added 
“Narrative of the Sufferings” of 
De Laune in prison, were of far more 
effect than the “Plea’’ itself. Defoe, 
himself an active dissenter, here be- 
labors the established church in lucid 
and lively style; he also scores the 
dissenters for their parsimony in re- 
fusing to subscribe £66 to pay the 
fine, and procure the release of their 
champion from the prison in which 
he died for his belief, “in the Days of 
that Merciful Prince, King Charles 
the Second.” 

Aside from the household of the 
schoolmaster, and the homes of those 
of the supposedly learned profes- 
sions, the books mentioned in the 
foregoing letters, together with a 
smoke-begrimed and tattered alman- 
ack hanging by the fireside, and pos- 
sibly a copy of The Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress or Paradise Lost, are about all 
in print that would have been found 
in the homes of the early settlers in 
Claremont, and of pre-Revolutionary 
settlers in nearly all of the smaller 
New Hampshire towns. The toil re- 
quired to gain shelter, fuel, food and 
clothing,—the care of domestic ani- 
mals included,—left little time for 
reading, even to those who were thus 


inclined. The quaint and often blur- 
red print of these old books rendered 
them not easy reading in the dim 
light of a pine knot or of a sputter- 
ing tallow candle. 

The next and last letter received 
by the Society in London from Mr. 
Cole is abstracted in its Journal, Vol. 
20, p. 351, as follows: 


Meeting.......... April 21, 1775 


A Letter from Mr. Cole, School- 
master at Claremont, N. Hampshire, 
dated Dec’b’r 26, 1774, apologizing for 
his not writing before on account of 
the difficulty of getting a letter trans- 
mitted to Boston. He has met with 
rough treatment from the Mob, having 
been threatened and_ seized, but was 
rescued by the friends of Government. 
The fury is little abated. He taught in 
his school last winter the usual number. 
The Selectmen of the Town have all 
signed the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. He shall always serve the inter- 
ests of Learning and Loyalty to the ut- 
most of his power. 


lf it was difficult to get a letter 
transmitted to Boston in 1774 how 
much more difficult must it have been 
after the fight at Lexington and Con- 
cord a few months later. 

An entry in the Society’s Journal 
in 1776 records that “very few letters 
have been received from the Society’s 
Missionaries in New England’; and 
in 1779, “The situation of affairs in 
these [New England] colonies hath 
cut off almost all correspondence 
with the Missionaries.” This fact 
and the fact that Mr. Cole did not 
long survive the outbreak of the 
Revolution accounts for the failure 
of the Society to hear from . him 
again. 

We may imagine something of the 
excitement in this sparsely _ settled 
frontier town when, months before 
the fight at Lexington and Concord, 
a kindly old gentleman who for five 
years had taught the children, at no 
cost to their parents, “met with 
rough treatment’ at the hands of the 
people, necessitating his “rescue by 
the friends of the Government,” that 


(3) See Historical Magazine, Vol. VII, New Series, p. 359. 
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is, by the Loyalists. We may, how- 
ever, rejoice that the treatment of 
Mr. Cole and of other “friends of the 
Government” was no worse, and that 
New Hampshire was not disgraced 
by the cruelties so frequently  per- 
petrated in Massachusetts at about 
this time. 

The “Solemn League and Cove- 
nant” which Mr. Cole tells us had 
been signed by all the Selectmen of 
Claremont,? it probably had also 
been signed by many others in the 
town,—had its origin in the Boston 
Committee of Correspondence and 
was promuleated in June, 1774. It 
was drafted by Joseph Warren, kill- 
ed at Bunker Hill. It bezan: “We 
the subscribers.......... Do in the 
Presence of God, Solemnly swear 
and in good faith Covenant and 
Agree, with each other” etc. It pro- 
vided for the suspension of all com- 
mercial intercourse with Great Brit- 
ain until the act blocking up Boston 
Harbor had been repealed. This 
was the “Boston Port Bill,” closing 
the harbor until that town should 
pay for the tea thrown overboard, 
and the King should be satisfied that 
thereafter the people would obey the 
laws. The subscribers to the Cove- 
nant agreed not to purchase or con- 
sume any goods, wares or merchan- 
dise which should arrive in America 
from Great Britain after August 
31st, 1774, and to break off all com- 
merce and dealing with all who should 
continue to import goods from Great 
Britain, or should purchase from 
those who did so import, and finally 
to purchase no articles of merchan- 
dise from those who have not signed 
this or a similar covenant. Copies 
of this document were circulated in 
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the New England Provinces, and 
signed very generally in the Massa- 
chusetts towns, also to a considerable 
extent in the adjoining Provinces. <A 
Committee of Correspondence was 
organized at Portsmouth in June, 
1774, and the covenant, in a some- 
what modified form, was sent to all 
{towns in New Hampshire with a let- 
ter requesting the “utmost Endeavors 
that the Subscription paper” be sign- 
ed by “all adult Persons of both 
Sexes as soon as_ possible.” The 
principal modification was in except- 
ing from the prohibition of purchase 
“such articles as shall be adjudged 
absolutely necessary by the Ma- 
jority of the Signers hereof.” 
That the document should have reach- 
ed small, recently settled towns ‘im 
western New Hampshire attests the 
activity of the Committee which so 
soon had been organized in Ports- 
mouth, the town which, only four 
vears before, had been in such dis- 
favor because some of its merchants 
had bought English goods. In Con- 
cord, N. H., the covenant was sign- 
ed, with the modifying clause, by 
seventy-three of its inhabitants. It 
closed with the following: “Lastly, 
We hereby further engage, that we 
will use every Method in our Power 
to Encourage and promote the Pro- 
duction of Manufactures among 
ourselves, that this Covenant and en- 
gagement may be as little detrimental 
to ourselves and Fellow Countrymen 
as possible.” 

The documents sent out from 
Portsmouth must have been carried 
by special messenger, for it was be- 
fore the davs of Post-riders in the 
interior.‘*? Of what interest it would 
be had this messenger kept a diary 


(4) The Selectmen of Claremont in 1774 were Thomas Gustin, Matthias Stone and Stephen 


Higbee. 


(5) See Granite Monthly, Vol. 35, pp. 188-196. The Conccrd Covenant is the only ore in 
New Hampshire of which the original has been preserved. Not even a copy of any other has 


been found. 


(6) The House of Representatives at Fxeter, on Sept. 18. 1776, “Voted, To establish a 
Post rider to ride weekly from Exeter to Charleston (No. 4) and back again to carry letters 


to & from the Northern Army.” A committee 


was at the same time appointed to determine 


the route and compensation to be paid. N. H. State Papers, Vol. 8, p. 339. This was the first 
provision for a post rider in the interior. For later provisions, See N. H. Hist. Saciety Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 7, pp. 211, 263; Granite Monthly, Vol. 52, p. 54; History of Amherst, pp. 446-7. 
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of the incidents of his journey; des- 
cribed the condition of the bridle 
paths; told where he had to look out 
for blaze-marks on the trees; noted 
the inns and farmhouses where he 
slept the night, or where his couch 
was under the stars in field or forest; 
and, most interesting of all, if he had 
written of his reception in the vil- 
lages when he told of the “Boston 
Port Bill,” and explained the pur- 
pose of his mission. Had he done 
this his name, now unknown, would 
long be remembered in New Hamp- 
shire history. 

All drafts of the Covenant 


con- 
tained a reference to the “Act for 
Blocking up the Harbour of Bos- 


ton,” but in few places was the lan- 
guage quite so vigorous as in the 
town where it originated, which was 
natural since Boston was the chief 
sufferer. 


“On the first of June, 1774 the block- 
ade was proclaimed, and the ruin and 
starvation of Boston at once began. 
The industry of a place which lived by 
building, sailing, freighting, and  un- 
loading ships was annihilated in a single 
moment. The population which had 
fed itself from the sea, would now have 
to subsist on the bounty of others, con- 
veyed across great distances by a hasti- 
ly devised system of land-carriage in a 
district where the means of locomotion 
was unequal to such a burden. A city 
which conducted its internal communi- 
cations by boat almost as much as 
Venice, and quite as much as Stock- 
holm, was henceforward divided into as 
many isolated quarters as there were 
suburbs with salt or brackish water 
lying between’ them.’ “The law 
was executed with a rigor that went be- 
yond the intentions of its authors. Not 
a scow could be manned by oars to 
bring an ox, or a sheep, or a bundle of 
hay from the islands. All water carri- 
age from pier to pier, though but of 
lumber, or bricks, or lime, was strictly 
forbidden. The boats that plied _ be- 
tween Boston and Charlestown could 
not ferry a parcel of goods across 
Charles River; the fishermen of Mar- 
blehead, when they bestowed quintals of 
dried fish on the poor of Boston, were 

(7) Trevelyan’s American Revolution, Vol. 
(8) Bancroft’s Hist. of the United States, 


(9) Trevelyan’s American Revolution, 
(10)-(11) See following page. 





Vol. 
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obliged to transport their offerings in 
waggons by a circuit of thirty miles. 
The warehouses of the thrifty merchants 
were at once made valueless; the cost- 
ly wharfs, which extended so far into 
the channel, and were so lately covered 
with the produce of the tropics and with 
English fabrics, were become solitary 
places; the harbor, which had resound- 
ed incessantly with the cheering voices 
of prosperous commerce, was now dis- 
turbed by no sounds but from British 
vessels of war.” (8) 

The King took “infinite satisfac- 
tion” in this work, for he hated Bos- 
ton, seeing red whenever he thought 
of it. “The capital of Massachu- 
setts, in the eyes of its Sovereign, 
was nothing better than a centre of 
vulgar sedition, bristling with Trees 
of Liberty and strewn’ with _ brick- 
bats and broken glass; where his 
enemies went about clothed in home- 
spun, and his friends in tar and 
feathers.” The passage and en- 
forcement of the “Boston Port Bill’ 
caused as much joy to George as it 
did indignation and suffering in the 
classic but insubordinate town which 
he was determined to subdue. Nev- 
er in history has the malice of an in- 
dividual had such wide reaching ef- 
fects. 

For further information respecting 
the first schoolmaster and happenings 
in Claremont before or at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution we must look 
elsewhere than in his correspondence 
with the Society in London. The 
records of Claremont reveal that at 
its fourth Town Meeting, held at the 
house of Captain Benjamin Brooks“ 
on March 12th, 1771, Samuel Cole, 
esquire was chosen Town Clerk, an 
office to which he was re-elected in 
1772 and 1773. He had been ap 
pointed a Justice of the Peace,“ an 
office of some distinction at the time, 
entitling him to be addressed as Es- 
quire. Originally in England the 
title Esquire ranked next in degree 
below that of Knight, being given to 


1, p. 180. 
Vol. VII (7th ed.) p. 57. 
i p. 2 
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the eldest sons of Knights. Before 
the Revolution it was not in such gen- 
eral and misapplied use as later. In 
the several contemporaneous lists of 
early residents of Claremont this title 
was added to the name of Samuel 
Cole only, and to his name it was in- 
variably appended. Of military titles, 
Captains, Lieutenants, Sergeants and 
Ensigns, there were a plenty, but 
only one Esquire. 

At a meeting of the vestry of the 
Church of England in Claremont 

(10) In this house, on March 8th, 1768, 
See Waite’s Hist. of Claremont, pp. 30, 31. 
the Upham homestead 


from the woods skirting 
about half a mile south from Lottery Bridge, 


was also held 
The Brooks house 
farm, a few rods west from the Great Road and a short distance south 

the beautiful, deep ravine. 
at the foot 
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held in November, 1773, Samuel 
Cole, Esquire was appointed Clerk. 
This was the first meeting after the 
coming of the Rev. Ranna Cossit as 
rector. A, coming which brings in- 
to the annals of a little settlement 
in the upper Connecticut River valley 
a story of intrigue, great risk and 
daring now buried in the vast ac- 
cumulation of unpublished manu- 
scripts in the archives of the British 
Museum. “”? 


Claremont’s first 
was built. on 


Town Meeting. 
land now a part of 


This ravine is crossed by the Great Road 
of a steep pitch and high above an 


old stone culvert built when the road was built, probably in 1768. Near. i the writer found a 
fine, old strap-hinge and some other iron work, probably hammered out by Benjamin Tyler or 
one of the blacksmiths in his employ. A part of the Upham farm consists of Lot No. 4 
the greater part of Lot No. 3, both being of the ‘First Division of Fifty Acre Lots” as shown 
and numbered on the “Proprietor’s Map” of Claremont, drawn on a sheepskin in 1765 or 1766. 
These lots were divided by the literal drawing of lots by the original grantees of the town. We 
are enabled to fix the location of the Capt. Brooks house by’ the language of a deed of Lot No. 
4, made by Ebenezar Rice to Beriah Murray, Shoemaker, dated July 8, 1768, describing it 
‘“Butted on the North by the lot Capt. Benjamin Brooks now lives on,........ South and 


and 


as 
East on 


Highways.’’—see Cheshire County Records, Vol. 4, p. 546. The highway on the east is the Great 
Road, that on the south the branch leading west to the now Upham and Jarvis homes. The 
“Proprietors Map” shows Lot No. 3 adjoining Lot No. 4 on the north; that Capt. Brooks owned 
it is shown by his deed of the entire lot to Levi Pardee “except one acro sold to, Benjamin 
Towner at the North east corner.’’—Cheshire County Kecords, Vol. 9, p. 109. Careful surveys 
show that this acre was just north of the ravine and that the cellar hole of the Towner house 
is that near the Great Road and just south of the branch leading to the summer home of J. 
Duncan Upham. From this little house Benj. Towner Jr. was one of the first, to shoulder his 
tiintlock and march away to join the Continentai Army. Fifty years ago a then nearly iilled 
depression showed the outlines of the large cellar of the Capt. Brooks house at the place first 
above indicated. Capt. Brooks was a large landowner, a man of considerable means, and _ his 
house, in 1768, probably the largest in the town. He was a loyalist, and so much disturbed by 
consequent annoyances that he returned to his former home, in New Haven, Conn., soon after 
the beginning of the Revolution. His departure was a distinct loss to the town. The frame 


of the Brooks house was probably used in some one of the many old buildings' now or formerly 





standing on the Upham or Jarvis farms. 
(11) ‘The office of Justice of the Peace 
it dates back to an Act of Parliament in the 
office, to the time of William the Conqueror, 
‘The whole Christian world,” 
if duly executed.” 


or 
said Lord Coke, 
In Colonial days it was an 


is more 
reign of Edward 


“hath not, the like 
office 


ancient than the English 
Ill; but 


to the 


Bible. In 
in the substance of the 
Roman age in England. 
office as justice of the peace 
frequently bestowed than at 


name 
perhaps even 


much less 


present, and to hold it was consequently more of an honor. 


(12) 
not only to the history 
upper Connecticut River valley. The 


properly belong under the title of this series of 


further information about Samuel Cole, Esquire and his school at Claremont. 


Steps have been taken to procure from London copies of these papers which pertain 
of Claremont during the Revolution 
name of our friend 
story; but at a time subsequent to the fight at Concord and 


but to that of other towns in the 
the schoolmaster will appear in the 
Lexington, which period does not 
Hopes are entertained of obtaining 


Should these be 


articles. 


justified a concluding article will be published at some time in the future. 











THE DANGER FACING NEW ENGLAND 


By Ervin W. Hodsdon, M. D. 


[Editor’s Note—An article by Dr. E. 
W. Hodsdon of Mountainview, Ossipee, 
in the Aprilissue of the Granite Monthly 
entitled “What of New England's Fu- 
ture!” created much favorable criticism, 
because of the fearless expression of the 
writer's views and the courageous pre- 
sentation of a situation which threat- 
ens the future prosperity of New Eng- 
land in general and New Hampshire in 
particular. Numerous persons desired 
to hear from him again and he was in- 
duced to prepare a second article, which 
here appears. 

Dr. Hodsdon was educated at Dover 
High School, Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Washington University, St. Louis. 
He has served four terms in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and has been 
medical referee of Carroll County for 
about 15 years. He has been selectman 
and town clerk, also, and is now post- 
master and a member of the school 
committee. | 


Why is New England decadent? 

What is the remedy for a situation 
which threatens to further lessen 
prosperity, happiness and_ content- 
ment ? 

No thoughtful, patriotic son of 
New England should fail to grasp 
that there is a deadly menace to this 
once favored section of the land in 
the far-flung, wide-spread, fallacious 
exploitation of the poisonous pro- 
poganda that “this is the time for 
easy money and extravagant living.” 

Everywhere should the tongues of 
men and the voices of nature pro- 
claim that, unless a remedy for New 
England’s threatened danger is 
quickly put into effect, ruin is likely 
to stalk throughout the region. 

We have at present our forsaken 
farms and deserted industrial vil- 
lages, by far too many,-but they are 
as nothing compared to the desola- 
tion of deadly lethargy certain to en- 
compass energetic = — municipalities 
should the downward course of in- 
dustry persist—thriving towns and 
cities, which, despite adverse condi- 
tions, prevail in many parts of New 
England today. 


[ am not writing as an alarmist. 
Gladly would I favor an eight-hour 
day and prompt payment of proper 
charges for all members of the medi- 
cal fraternity, but I maintain it 
would be no more unreasonable 
and improper for me, as a 
physician, to refuse to respond 
to the call of a patient fatally ill 
after the clocks struck the hour of 
4 p. m., than for the wage-earners 
in New England to insist that they 
shall no longer give more than eight 
hours of their daily time to keep sus- 
tained a decadent realm of industry 
on whose prosperity depends their 
own welfare and that of many thous- 
ands of others. 

So, too, I firmly believe that in- 
dustrial employers must be gov- 
erned in their attitude relative to 
wages and hours wholly by economic 
conditions. | When prices of manu- 
factured commodities were abnor- 
mally high, as during the World 
War, wages far above the usual 
scale were paid and weekly hours of 
employment were materially _ re- 
duced without lessened compensa- 
tion. With the resumption of the or- 
dinary business status ‘and the return 
of millions of men to the paths of 
peace and the production of fabri- 
cated merchandise, readjustment 
was” essential, and readjustment 
means absolute obedience to the laws 
of healthy business and economic 
conditions and the dissipation of all 
extravagant, unreasonable and = im- 
proper theories and notions. Now 
these laws cannot be lightly cast aside 
or resented in any community which 
would continue to provide comfort 
and good living for its inhabitants. 

It is lamentable and unfortunate 
that these economic laws will not per- 
mit the wearing of silk stockings and 
fur coats for adornment and at the 
same time provide comfortable 
conditions of living for the family 
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of an average wage-earner in New 
England. Neither do they provide 
the means for the possession and 
maintenance of an automobile by 
every wage-earner’s family; yet, he 
who declares that the material wel- 
fare of wage-earners in New England 
has not been above that of the aver- 
age workers in this country and 
Canada knows not whereof he speaks, 
with wages higher and hours of 
labor lesser. 

“You cannot eat your cake and 
have it.” That is an old-time aphor- 
ism. It is also one of the soundest 
economic laws ever enunciated. 

Compare the lot of the textile 
workers of Canada and the South 
with that of New England mill em- 
ployees. Consider the welfare of the 
boot and shoe workers of the West 
with that of the great Eastern centres 
of manufacturing like Lynn, Haver- 
hill, Manchester and Brockton. No 
one should question—no_ reasonable 
person does question—that in all cir- 
cumstances the situation of the New 
Englanders has been vastly superior. 

Can that situation continue? 

Not until the deadly menace creat- 
ed by the persistent propoganda of 
easy money and extravagant living is 
forever silenced and the remedy of 
frugality and the recognition of un- 
assailable economic conditions applied. 

Some years ago Mr. Lucius Tuttle, 
president of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, told me there was nothing in 
the way of prosperity for New Eng- 
land between lumbering and the de- 
velopment of manufacturing. Before 
his death he noted the wide-spread cut- 
ting of timber, but he did not live to 
see the decline of industrial activity. 
What would he have said and thought 
could he have witnessed the driving 
away of manufacturing from New 
England ? 

This fertile and favored region is 
dependent upon its railroads for the 
maintenance of a semblance of its 
former prosperity. Yet, far-seeing 
men know that, unless the threatening 


danger is recognized and _ remedied, 
our present railroad systems cannot 
continue to exist. The railroads’ un- 
fortunate situation is universally un- 
derstood and lamented, but how much 
worse will it be with a further falling 
off in manufacturing. 

There is not sufficient business in 
hauling freight to the seaboard, even 
with preferential rates, to make them 
prosperous. This line of traffic helps 
wonderfully in swelling the gross re- 
ceipts, it is true, but the railroads’ con- 
tinued prosperity and the progress and 
development of the communities they 
serve must depend on the transporta- 
tion of raw material to the manufac- 
turing centres of New England and 
the distribution of the manufactured 
goods to the waiting markets of the 
nation and the world. 

If the South takes the raw cotton 
and fabricates textiles and the West 
absorbs hides from the stock yards 
and makes boots and shoes, what traf- 
fic will the railroads then have except 
to distribute in New England the al- 
most infinitesimal percentage required 
for consumption when the manufac- 
turing industries are still further less- 
ened ? 

What can New England do with its 
railroad systems in a still more pre- 
carious situation ? 

Of what avail will it then be to in- 
sist on having 48 hours of labor a 
week, or silk stockings or fur coats. 

Consider the boot and shoe _ in- 
dustry. 

It does not flourish like the lilies in 
the field. 

In the memory of the present gen- 
eration practically all the boots and 
shoes used in the United States were 
made in New England, while millions 
of pairs were sent to Canada. 

In 1921 New England manufactur- 
ed only 37 per cent of the boots and 
shoes made in this country. 

The firm of which Former Gover- 
nor Rolland H. Spaulding is a partner 
produces, among other things, vast 
quantities of fibre shoe counters. Two 
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and three years ago two-thirds of the 
production of the firm’s New England 
mill was sent to factories of this sec- 
tion; to-day two-thirds of the produc- 
tion goes to western locations. 

The normal output of boots and 
shoes in this country is approximately 
1,000,000 pairs a day. At present 
only about 500,000 pairs are complet- 
ed every 24 hours. Of this number, 
two western concerns, the Endicott- 
Johnson Company and the Internation- 
al Shoe Company, make about 235,000 
pairs, nearly one-half. 

A revival of business in this indus- 
try is anticipated, but it may be re- 
garded as certain that an amply pro- 
portional part will go to the western 
houses. 

Give a glance at affairs 
and Haverhill, formerly among the 
world-famous shoe manufacturing 
centres. One of the leading busi- 
ness men of New Hampshire, a man 
of great wealth and marked ability, 
told me recently that, if he held any 
hoot and shoe property in either of 
those cities, he would dispose of it 
immediately if anything approaching 
a fair offer could be received. 

Dwell for a moment on the matter 
of the New England textile industry, 
which is of particularly vital interest 
to the people of New Hampshire. In 
order that there may be no sugges- 
ton of local prejudice, | am quoting 
an editorial from the New York Her- 
ald, one of the admittedly great 
newspapers of the United States, en- 
titled “New England’s Textile In- 
dustry.” It follows: 

“The prolonged strike in the textile 
mills of New England has aroused 
Southern business promoters to seek 
supremacy in this great industry for 
the Southern States. Since their 
labor troubles began mill owners in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire have been fairly 
inundated with letters from Southern 
hoards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce and commercial organizations 
setting forth in general terms the ad- 
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vantages of the cotton belt region 
over New England for manufactur- 
ing plants, and, in some _ instances, 
making tempting specific proposals. 

“The chaos into which labor trou- 
bles and abnormal market conditions 
have plunged the New England tex- 
tile industry has offered a promising 
field for this form of enterprise. 
That in this intelligent activity, and 
the causes underlying which make its 
opportunity, there is a menace to 
New England’s continued leadership 
in an industry on which _ its pros- 
perity largely is dependent is a fact 
widely recognized. 

“As an offset to alarm created by 
this campaign it has been asserted 
that the Southern bid for mills is 
being used by New England manu- 
facturers to scare the public into sup- 
port of the mill owners’ attitude to- 
ward labor. It has been declared 
that Southern mills are in reality the 
property of Northern owners and 
that the actual trouble is the result 
of the work of Northern owners who, 
by creating a low Southern wage 
scale, are trying to beat down the 
Northern mill pay to the same level. 

“In answer to this the New Eng- 
land mill owners have recently pre- 
sented statistics, as to the accuracy 
of which they invite inquiry, which 
show that one-half the cotton spin- 
dles in the country, roughly speak- 
ing, are now in the South. Of this 
number less than 3 per cent. are 
owned by Northern mills, while only 
8 per cent. are owned by Northern 
money. This means that about 89 
per cent. of all the Southern mills 
are owned and controlled by South- 
ern capital. 

“The arguments being pressed upon 
Northern mill owners to induce them 
to remove to the South, or at least to 
establish branches there, are  allur- 
ing. They are supported by facts 
that are hardly open to question. 
Cheaper cotton, cheaper fuel, less fuel 
required, lower transportation costs, 
lower cost of living and consequent 
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willingness of workers to 
lower wages—these are among the 
inducements offered for Northern 
consideration. Southern mill opera- 
tives, who are described as ‘100 per 
cent. American, gladly work from 
fifty-four to sixty hours a week for 
25 per cent. less pay than New Eng- 
land operatives demand for from 
forty-eight to fifty-four hours. And 
the crowning argument of all is that 
the Southern operatives are free from 
the pernicious influence of the labor 
union politician. Strikes such as are 
now paralyzing so many New Eng- 
land mills are economic factors that 
may be ignored in the South. 

“These are formidable arguments. 
How long strike ridden mill owners, 
with geographical and other handi- 
caps, can be deaf to them and keep 
on doing business at the old New 
England stands is a question which 
seems to be pressing rapidly to the 
front.” 

To revert to the imminence of 
changing conditions and the wake of 
financial and development disaster 
which may be left in the path of 
events of like character, attention is 
called to an able and convincing, yet 
conservative, editorial which appear- 
ed in the Manchester Leader June 3 
last. Here it is: 

“Time was when iron ore was got 
in a swamp just below Mr. Gordon 
Woodbury’s homestead and when 
the proprietor of a forge standing 
just across Chandler brook opposite 
the Porter farm on the River Road 
in Bedford, offered to contract for 
all the cannon balls needed by the 
Continental army. Gilmanton Iron 
Works recalls in its very name the 
old New Hampshire iron industry. 
Franconia had a considerable iron 
plant. Sometimes we wonder wheth- 
er or not the men in these plants 
really grasped the idea that condi- 
tions were changing until they had 
completely changed and their indus- 
try was a thing of the past in this 
part of the country. The question 
is suggested by a similar one: Do we 
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of to-day, in Manchester, grasp the 
change which is taking place under 
our eyes? 

“Not so many years ago Manches- 
ter newspaper reporters went out 
once a year to report the “mill meet- 
ings.” There were meetings of the 
Amoskeag, the Manchester, the 
Stark, the Amory, and the Langdon 
to “get.” In those days, too, as fine 
a steam fire engine as ever pumped 
water was made here, and a locomo- 
tive of superior quality. All this has 
passed away. The Manchester Loco- 
motive Works held out for a long 
time, but in the end the American 
Locomotive Company bought it out, 
and both steam fire engine and loco- 
motive making went where they could 
be carried on economically. One by 
one the lesser textile concerns suc- 
cumbed to relentless economic laws, 
most of them being absorbed in and, 
in at least one instance, salvaged by 
The Stark was tak- 
en up into the American Cotton 
Duck. Now the Amoskeag stands 
alone in Manchester’s last ditch fight 
to hold the textile industry. 

“Superior management, 
ing force of highly skilled, 
trious, temperamentally stable and 
home-building workers, and _ several 
other advantages, including that of 
the youthfulness of distant competi- 
tion, have combined to make it pos- 
sible for the Amoskeag and the city 
to grow and prosper in face of the 
very forces before which other in- 
dustrial concerns have been driven 
from the field. Now it absorbs the 
Stark, and the great corporation of 
which the latter was a part frankly 
gives up the fight and goes South 
where it already has large plants. 
The Amoskeag remains, elects to con- 
tinue the struggle, is making changes 
calculated to minimize its dependence 
upon prohibitively priced coal. But 
it has a fight on its hands. 

“Meanwhile the shoe industry has 
come and has grown. But it, too, is 
having its troubles. The old com- 
paratively easy going days are be- 
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hind us in both industries. | South- 
ern competition is pressing hard on 
the textile industry, Middle Western 


competition on the shoe industry. 
Manifestly, for both workers and 
management tuere is a_ struggle 


ahead if these industries are to be 
maintained in this part of the coun- 
try—not a struggle as between them- 
selves, but a struggle together 
against the economic pull which is 
drawing industries nearer and nearer 
to the source of supply of raw ma- 
terial. 

“It was a hopeless struggle in the 
case of the old iron industry. It was 
not hopeless for the locomotive and 
steam fire engine industry for a long 
time. Gradually, however, with the 
demand for heavier locomotives and 
for corresponding changes in plant, 
with the growth of mighty — plants 
elsewhere and nearer the raw  ma- 
terial sources, with the competition 
of quantity production, it became 
hopeless. It is nowhere nearly hope- 
less for the great New England tex- 
tile concerns as yet, and need not be- 
come hopeless if conditions other 
than those fixed by raw material are 
equalized. And legislation is steadi- 
ly tending towards their equalization, 
albeit the process is slow. But until 
legislation relating to hours, working 
conditions and child labor, does do 
this, there must be a real struggle 
for existence —a struggle, let us re- 
peat, not between management and 
workers, but between these together 
and the competing forces elsewhere.” 

The loss of ship-building, due to 
changed conditions, was not felt in 
Manchester, but it was a serious 
blow to many other parts of New 
ingland. 

The problem must be met. 

If it is solved correctly the future 
of New England, with its manifold 
interests, is secure. Such a correct 
solution means the security of your 
homes and your property—if it is 
incorrect the desolation of your 
home is imminent. Every New Eng- 
lander’s prosperity is at issue; it 1s 
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a case of common weal. 

Not by insistent determination can 
what is best be brought about. It is 
reported that the agent of a mill in 
Suncook, N. H., offered, if his em- 
ployees returned to work under a re- 
duced scale and 54 hours’ weekly 
labor, to abide by whatsoever result 
was arrived at when the strike ended. 
If the strikers gained their point they 
would be paid any difference in wages 
and for the extra six hours weekly, 
dating from the time of return to 
work. In case the manufacturers’ 
plan was accepted, they would have 
the advantage of continued employ- 
ment. There was no chance for the 
employees to lose, but the proposition 
was rejected. 

The remedy ? 

Hard work, frugality, a cessation 
of oppressive restrictive legislation, 
reasonable limitation of weekly work- 
ing hours in accordance with condi- 
tions which prevail in other manu- 
facturing sections that are in direct 
competition with New England, and 
recognition of the utter fallacy of 
the propaganda of “easy money and 
easy living.” 

New England has suffered from 
our forefathers’ lack of foresight in 
failing to recompense the soil, from 
the indiscriminate cutting off of our 
timber supply, from the ruthless 
destruction of game and from the 
devastation of the ocean's — gifts. 
While production from these sources 
has decreased woefully, some measure 
of rehabilitation may be found by in- 
tensive cultivation of the. soil, the fix- 
ing of timber reservations, the es- 
tablishment of game preserves and 
protective laws and the rigid restric- 
tion of wasteful fisheries. 

Not so with our manufacturing in- 
dustry, however. 

Once the peak of progress is pass- 
ed and the downward course of retro- 
gression is thoroughly established the 
beginning of the end has come. 

Industry never will return and in- 
tensive cultivation will be of no avail. 
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By Charles 


It has been my good fortune to 
spend a part of every summer of my 
life within the confines of Old New 
Hampshire. I am familiar with every 
section of the state. I love its scen- 
ery and its people. New Hampshire 
people regard their visitors as friends 
to be welcomed and not as pigeons to 
be plucked. 

The first few summers of my life 
were passed in the little village of 
Bradford, at the foot of southern 
Kearsarge. It is a charming town 
noted for its dignified homes, its 
open-hearted hospitality and its total 
absence from the thriftlessness which 
disgraces so many towns. No section 
of New Hampshire affords more 
abundant facilities for hunting and 
fishing than in the vicinity of Brad- 
ford. Black duck, partridges, rac- 
coons, dace, pickerel, trout, foxes, 
etc., make the Bradford woods and 
streams their rendezvous. 

I later became a visitor to the 
beautiful Whittier country and still 
later knew the northern country 
when a student at Dartmouth. 

When the social whirl of the city 
winter becomes too frenzied, when 
the tired brain and the jaded nerves 
behind the desk need _ refreshing, 
when life in town seems narrow, 
crowded, oppressive, I like to go to 
New Hampshire. There the still 
air snaps and sparkles, the whip- 
cracks of the wind stir to riot the 
strengthening pulse beats. 

I am firmly convinced that one has 
missed a height of human pleasure 
who has never coasted down a New 
Hampshire hill—and_ climbed its 
steep incline again—with a merry 
party under the light of the full 
moon; who has never heard the cling 
of the steel skate blade on the frozen 
bosom of the lake or river; who has 





RESISTLESS APPEAL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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never donned the snowshoes, our 
Indian inheritance. In place of the 
exquisite green of the spring birth, the 
fuller bloom of mid-summer, or the 
georgeous reds of autumn, we have 
winter's white of wonderful  witch- 
ery, of gleaming, glittering beauty. 

[ cannot boast New Hampshire 
ancestors. The vicinity of Salem is 
my ancestral home. Every summer 
I yearn for the New Hampshire 
hills. I am proud that Massachusetts 
has a New Hampshire son as gover- 
nor, especially such a governor as 
Channing H. Cox. 

Fortunate are they whose leisure 
permits them to linger among the 
hills of New Hampshire through the 
dreamy Indian summer of October, 
and watch the flush of autumn deep- 
en over the forests. The climate is 
then at its best. The days, if ever, 
are perfect. The hillsides, ablaze with 
crimson and gold, mirror their glories 
in the motionless lakes. 

The majesty of the mountains, the 
beauty of the lakes, the charm of the 
seacoast. 

So much of sheer beauty is crowd- 
ed into this remarkable state that one 
gazes about with a quick indrawing 
of breath—scarce believing that his 
eyes have served him aright. 

Against a back-ground of towering 
mountains, deep masses of purple 
shadows, crowned with the pure 
white of everlasting snows, shines 
forth the startling beauty of New 
Hampshire, a beauty so clear, so nat- 
ural, so delightful that there is no 
resisting it. 

Whittier wrote, 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung.” 








NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


What is so rare as a fair day in 
June was the 1922 version of James 
Russell Lowell’s famous line as ren- 
dered by the thousands of alumni, 
alumnae, graduates, undergraduates, 
parents and friends who attended 
Commencement at New Hampshire’s 
colleges and schools during _ last 
month. However, this inopportune 


Dartmouth College graduated a 
class of 233 and New Hampshire 
College, one of 122. At Durham 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws 
were conferred upon Governor Al- 
bert O. Brown, President Ernest M. 
Hopkins of Dartmouth, Judge 
George H. Bingham of Manchester, 
Chairman James QO. Lyford of the 





PRESIDENT Guy W. Cox or tHE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


display of the vagaries of New Eng- 
land weather did not reduce the 
quantity or quality of the graduating 
classes; prevent the attendance of 
any of the recipients of honorary 
degrees; or otherwise detract from 
the more serious and essential feat- 
ures which attend the close of the 
educational year. 


state bank commission and Clarence 
E. Carr of Andover. Prof. Her- 
bert F. Moore of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a distinguished alumnus and 
native of New Hampshire, was made 
a Doctor of Science, and the degree 
of Master of Arts was given Mrs. 
Alice S. Harriman of Laconia, mem- 
ber of the state board of education 
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and past president of the State Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs. 

The distinguished list of recipients 
of honorary degrees at Dartmouth 
included Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon, LL. D.; Prof. 
Henry M. Russell of Princeton and 
Gen. George O. Squier, Doctor of 
Science; Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er and Robert Lincoln O’Brien of the 
Boston Herald, Doctor of Letters; 
Rev. John T. Dallas of Hanover, Rev. 
Charles C. Merrill of Chicago and 
President Benjamin T. Marshall of 
Connecticut College for Women, Doc- 
tor of Divinity; Harry Chandler, 
native of New Hampshire and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Times, Su- 
perintendent William F. Geiger of the 
Tacoma, Washington, public schools 
and Principal Charles A. Tracy of 
Kimball Union Academy, Master of 
Arts. 

New Hampshire was honored at 
Hanover in that both the retiring and 
the incoming president of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Association were of 
Granite State connection. Merrill 
Shurtleff, "92, of Lancaster, presided 
gracefully over the annual Com- 
mencement Day dinner, and_ the 
choice was announced as his success- 
or of Guy Wilbur Cox, 93, born in 
Manchester, January 19, 1871, the 
son of Charles FE. and Evelyn M. 
(Randall) Cox and the brother of 
Walter R. Cox, the famous horse- 
man, Judge Louis S. Cox of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court and 
Governor Channing H. Cox of the 
Bay State. President Cox was the 
valedictorian of his Dartmouth class 
and its most talented musician as 
well as mathematician. He subse- 
quently graduated magna cum laude 
from the Boston Law School and has 
been highly successful in the practice 
of his profession in Boston for a 
quarter of a century, being a mem- 
ber of the firm of Butler, Cox & 
Murchie. He was a member of 
the Boston city council in 1902; of 
the state house of representatives in 


1903-4; of the state senate in 1906-7 
and of the constitutional convention 
in 1917-18. In this last body he was 
chairman of the important commit- 
tee on taxation as he had been pre- 
viously in the senate. He was chair- 
main of the Massachusetts tax com- 
mission in 1907 and was recently the 
head of the like committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


The New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation issued recently the 
following statement upon taxation: 

From 1910 to 1920 the taxes col- 
lected in towns and un-incorporated 
places, increased by 142%, and the 
valuation increased 100 per cent. The 
average rate of taxation went from 
$1.60 in 1911 to over $2.38 in 1920. 
The majority of the farming commu- 
nities pay more than the average rate. 

Realizing these facts, the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has made an investigation of tax 
conditions, covering the last ten years. 
The Committee formed for this pur- 
pose under the chairmanship of Ex- 
Governor Robert P. Bass and in- 
cluding Ex-Congressman Raymond 
B. Stevens, and Frank H. Pearson, 
has submitted a preliminary report, a 
summary of which is here given. 

The Special Tax Commission, 
authorized by the Legislature of 
1907, found that real estate was 
valued at about 70 per cent, livestock 
at 55 per cent, stocks in trade at 55 
per cent, industrial and mercantile 
corporations at 34%, timberlands at 
about 30 per cent, while nine-tenths 
of money and taxable securities es- 
caped entirely. Railroads were then 
assessed at barely more than 1-3 of 
the market value of their securities 
apportioned to New Hampshire and 
about 40 per cent of a valuation 
reached by capitalizing their earn- 
ings at 5 per cent. 

This led the Legislature of 1911 
to create the present Tax Commis- 
sion chiefly for the purpose of recti- 
fying these inequalities which obvi- 
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ously placed an unfair burden on the 
farmer and small householder. 

From 1910 to 1920 the total valua- 
tion of all taxable property in the 
state, except savings bank deposits, 
increased about 92 per cent, whereas 
property locally assessed in cities and 
towns increased 100 per cent. 

Lands and buildings, found in 1908 
to be the most highly assessed, in- 
creased 85 per cent in valuation. 
Livestock, from 1910 to 1920, in- 
creased per head, by various percent- 
ages; cows, 169 per cent. Yet in 
1908 livestock was second in its high 
rate of valuation as compared with 
other classes. These should be com- 
pared with the average of all prop- 
erty, 92%. Such increases seem en- 
tirely disproportionate and unfair 
when compared to some other classes. 

Real estate in general was in 1908 
assessed at about 70% of true value, 
while timberlands were then assessed 
at about 30%. <A studf of repre- 
sentative woodlots in southern and 
central New Hampshire, made by 
John H. Foster, now State Forester, 
showed average increases in assessed 
valuation of 161.7 per cent from 
1908 to 1914, bringing them in that 
year to about 75% of actual value. 
These tax values have been largely 
increased since 1914. 

During the period, 1910-1920, the 
average tax value per acre, in un- 
incorporated places increased 143%. 
If that were all that had happened, 
the tax valuation would have risen 
from 30% of the true value, to 73% 
of the true value. But in the mean- 
time the market value had greatly 
risen. The increase in tax value of 
wild lands has only kept pace with 
the phenomenal increase in pulpwood 
value. The disparity which existed 
in 1908 between these timberlands 
and ordinary lands and _ buildings, 
(30 to 70) has not been equalized, 
and those classes which have been 
brought fully or nearly to actual value 
are still bearing a disproportionate 
share of the entire tax burden, and 
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besides that, paid in 1920 on a $2.38 
average rate, while un-incorporated 
places paid on a $.48 average rate. 

The Committee believes we need a 
new scheme of timber taxation. So 
long, however, as we continue the pre- 
sent tax system, it should be impartial- 
ly and equally enforced in respect to 
all classes of property. 

From 1910 to 1912 the increase in 
the valuation of public utilities was 
equal and proportionate to all other 
property. Since 1912, other property 
has shown a steady increase, while 
the valuation of public utilities has 
shown a marked decrease. 

Except for the Manchester utilities 
which seem to be assessed at full 
value, the valuation fixed by the 
Public Service Commission, is gener- 
ally marked higher than, and in some 
cases double, the assessed valuation. 

From 1911 to 1920, the assessed 
valuation of the railroads dropped 
from $59,876,000 to $45,935,800. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recently announced a _ tentative 
valuation of the steam railroads in 
New Hampshire as of June 30, 1913. 
placing it at $61,000,000, to which 
must be added the portion of their 
equipment properly assignable to New 
Hampshire, thus bringing their total 
value to about $70,000,000. In 1912, 
the United States Census valued these 
properties at $76,000,000. The tax 
valuation in 1913 was $44, 520,000. 

It may be contrary to the public 
interest to increase railroad taxes just 
now. But it is equally important that 
the resulting loss of public revenue 
should not be made up by increasing 
the burden of property already fully 
taxed and no better able to bear it 
than the railroads. This applies to 
farm property, whose tax valuation 
has steadily gone up, instead of 
down; and yet farm mortgages in 
New Hampshire have in ten years, 
increased 2 per cent., while the num- 
ber of operated farms has decreased 
24 per cent. . 

Equalizing of taxation depends not 
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only on equal valuation, but also on 
not allowing any property to escape. 
In 1920 more than $20,000,000 of 
industrial property was exempted. 

Intangibles. Although other  in- 
ventoried property increased 100 per 
cent in ten years, this class was in 
1920 only slightly greater than in 
1910. The amount of intangible pro- 
perty in the State has been repeated- 
ly estimated by officials and students 
of our tax system, at several hundred 
million dollars. Only a _ minute 
fraction pays any tax whatever. The 
man who own a farm or who owns 
his home and works for wages, pays 
a heavy tax, while the-man who de- 
rives his income from intangible pro- 
perty contributes little to the cost of 
the Government. An equitable tax 
on intangibles would give substantial 
relief to those kinds of property which 
are now fully taxed. 

Deposits in Savings Banks ig one 
class of intangible property (amount- 
ing in 1920 to $142,000,000), which 
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average deposit is less than $500. In 
the case of a 4 per cent. bank, the 
tax equals an income tax of 15 per 
cent. There is no justice in collect- 
ing such a high tax on small savings, 
while big investors are for the most 
part allowed to escape all taxation. 
Stock in trade of merchants and 
mills and machinery were assessed in 
1908 at 55 per cent and 34 per cent 
respectively of true values. By 1920 
the valuation of these classes were in- 
creased about 200 per cent. In spite 
of this increase, there still exists 
serious undervaluations in the opinion 
of the present Tax Commission. 
Farms and the ordinary home 
are still heavily overtaxed in propor- 
tion to other property. The condition 
is serious, both to individual and the 
State. The important industry of 
farming has shown a serious decline. 
A change in our tax system can only 
come as a result of general public 
understanding. There should be a 
campaign of public education. The 





has continuously paid a substant- Farm Bureau should prepare a con- 
ial tax. They represent the hard- structive program for action by the 
earned accumulations of people of next Legislature. 
small and moderate means. The 

THE WHITE FLOWER. 


By Alice Sargent Krikorian. 


I wandered lone upon the desert strand, 
And found a flower white upon the sand, 
“Mine, mine thou art” I said, “e’en from this hour,” 
I knew not then, ’twas Love that was the flower. 


Gone is the flower from the desert place 
The heated winds are blowing on my face 
3ut yet the desert is not wholly bare, 

The perfume of the flower lingers there. 











EDITORIAL 


We hope there is foundation in 
truth for the rumor that former 
Governors Rolland H. Spaulding, 
Robert P. Bass and Samuel D. Felk- 
er, former Congressman Raymond B. 
Stevens, former State Senator John 
G. Winant and other men of promi- 
nence in state affairs will become can- 
didates for the House of Representa- 
tives in the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture of 1923. Every man who is 
Chief Executive of the state for two 
years gains thereby experience and 
knowledge of great value to the com- 
monwealth, but which in the past has 
very rarely heen made of such use as 
it might be. 

In recent years retiring Governors 
have sent messages to incoming Leg- 
slatures which contained  recom- 
mendations and suggestions based up- 
on facts, not theories, which the new 
law-makers would have done well to 
heed. But it is the Chief [Executive 
just inaugurated, not the one giving 
up the chair at the head of the table, 
who has the greater influence in 
molding legislation. From most as- 
pects this situation is right, just and 
desirable. It does, however, retard 
the continuous onward march of the 
state because of a lack of mutual un- 
derstanding between the executive 
and levislative branches of the govern- 
ment as to the point of development 
which has. been reached in state af- 
fairs, what the next steps should be 
and how they should be taken. 

The larger the number of members 
of the lower house who have had 
previous experience in higher posi- 
tions, the broader its view will be and 
the greater the likelihood of early 
and = effective = =co-operation with 


the new leader of the state. 

A conspicuous national instance of 
such service comes at once to mind in 
the case of John Quincy Adams of 


Massachusetts, who, as an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, was a 
very influential and useful member of 
Congress until his death. 

Of former Governors of New 
Hampshire now alive only two, Hon. 
Nahum J. Bachelder of East Andov- 
er and Hon. Henry B. Quinby of 
Lakeport, are enjoying the leisure of 
well-earned retirement. Others who 
are active, but not eligible for service 


in the New Hampshire Legislature 
because of other engagements, are 
United States Senator Henry W. 
Keyes, First Assistant Postmaster 


General John H. Bartlett and Chair- 
man Charles M. Floyd of the New 
Hampshire State Tax Commission. 
Governor Albert O. Brown, who will 
be an “ex” after the convening of 
the next General Court, doubt- 
less, will give that body as much 
benefit from his experience of two 
years as can be contained in a vale- 


‘dictory address, but it would be of 
very great benefit to the state if his 
‘Services could be further enlisted in 


‘some way for such important tasks as 
the preparation of the budget bills 
and the revision of the tax laws. 

With our very large Legislature 
and our insistence upon rotation in 
office, New Hampshire comes nearer 
than any other state in the Union 
to giving all of its citizens a direct 
share in the state government. This*® 
approaches one of the ideals of de- 
mocracy and has both a theoretic and 
an actual value in advancing inter- 
est in, and knowledge of, public af- 
fairs, among the mass of the body 
politic. But it also has its manifest 
disadvantages and some of these can 
be overcome or alleviated by the 
leavening of the legislative mass with 
the experience, good sense and_for- 
ward look of such men as those 
named above. 











Mr. Brookes More, whose friendly 
interest in the Granite Monthly is 
reciprocated, we feel sure, by all its 
readers, is engaged in the interest- 
ing and congenial work of turning 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses into English 
blank verse. The Cornhill Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, issues in at- 
tractive form the first fruit of these 
labors, Book I, including “The 
Creation,” “The Four Ages,” 
“Giants,” “Lycaon Changed to a 
Wolf,” “The Deluge,” “The  Py- 
thian Games,” “Daphne and Phoe- 
bus” and “lo and Jupiter.” This 
neat volume is listed at $1.25 and is 
to be followed by a larger edition, now 
in process of preparation, which will 
include the first five books and will 
be published at $3.50. Mr. Fred- 
erick Allison Tupper, in a brief, but 
appreciative introduction, predicts 
that Mr. More’s work will become 
“the standard translation of Ovid 
for the English-speaking world,” 
because in it “the unparallelled  feli- 
city of expression and the matchless 
fluency of the classic poet find in 
Mr. More an interpreter so compet- 
ent, so loyal and so felicitous.” 





So-called vital problems of gov- 
ernment are sadly plenty, just now, 
not only across the water, but in our 
own country. Some of these troub- 
les may be bogies, without founda- 
tion or substance; but some of them 
are not; and one of those which we 
are sure is not is the question of 
what to do with and for our rail- 
roads. The governors of all the 
New England states are so sure 
that this is a real problem of imme- 
diate insistence that they have ap- 
pointed special commissions to co- 
operate in trying to work out ‘a 
special plan for the transportation 
and traffic salvation of this corner 
of the nation; and Governor Brown 
of New Hampshire has succeeded 


BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 





in securing for our contribution to 
this conference the valuable services 
of Lester F. Thurber of Nashua. 
Arthur H. Hale of Manchester, Ben- 
jamin W. Couch of Concord, Clar- 
ence E. Carr of Andover and Prof- 
essor James P. Richardson of Han- 
over. Doubtless all of these gent- 
lemen and the other members of the 
coming conference as well, have 
read a book published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, _ this 
year, at $2.75, entitled “Railroads 
and Government, their relations 
in the United States, 1910-1921.” 
But if any of these conferees or any 
other person who wishes to be well 
posted .on the railroad problem has 


missed this volume the lack should 
be remedied at once, for it gives 
the best back ground possible 
for a constructive study of the 


future of our transportation machin- 
ery. It is easy to read and to 
understand, yet it is thoughtful, 
thorough, and complete. It is 
straightforward and plainspoken, and 
yet it seems to us fair to all con- 
cerned. The author, Frank H. Dix- 
on, now professor of. economics at 
Princeton University, held a similar 
position at Dartmouth College for 20 
years. He knows whereof he writes 
and if what he has written is a text- 
book, it is one which should be studied 
in every business office as well as in 
every class room. 


The tragic note in “Dancers in 
the Dark,” one of the most talked 
about books of the year, is furnish- 
ed by Sarah, who was the first 
Woman of the World Joy Nelson 
ever had Known; but who, Joy 
found out later when she learned to 
call her Sal, came “from a little 
New Hampshire town, was the vil- 
lage belle, wore spit curls, rhine- 
stone combs and all that sort of 
things till some underdone Dart- 
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mouth freshman took her to Win- 
ter Carnival and she saw _ she’d 
found her lifework.” What that 
lifework was Miss Dorothy Speare, 
who is, we think, one of our Lake 
Winnepesaukee summer residents, 
describes very frankly, giving a word 
painting of our younger generation 
taking the easy descent to Avernus 
with a cocktail in one hand and a 
cigarette in the other that is al- 
most shocking. That it isn’t quite 
so is because we know so many 
college boys and college girls who 
do not bear the slightest resemb- 
lance to Jerry and Sal and Felicie, 
to Packy and Twinky and Dum, 
and because we think the latter are 
very much in the minority in spite 
of the tremendous amount of publi- 
city given the foolish “flappers” and 
their kind. Miss Speare_ writes 
well. She has created one charact- 
er, “Jerry” that will stay in the 
mind longer than most figures of 
modern fiction. Her descriptions of 
sohemian Boston are almost dupli- 
cated by newspaper reports of re- 
cent investigations by coroners and 
detectives at the Hub. So we can- 
not take many exceptions to either 
her material or her manner of using 
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it save. to say that we hope her next 
story will have a less lurid and more 
convincing background. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York, 
publishes “Dancers in the Dark” 


at $1.75. 


Uncle Mary by Isla May Mullins 
(Page, Boston, $1.75) is announced 
as “a novel for young or old.” and 
those in both classes who have en- 
joyed the half dozen stories from 
this author’s pen previously publish- 
ed will welcome her new work. 
Those who have made the acquain- 
tance of “Uncle Mary” before will 
be glad to hear that her wedding, 
in the next to the last chapter, was 
“the biggest doings that Sunfield 
ever saw.” 





The St. Botolph Society, 53 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, has issued a 
new edition of “Omar the Tentmak- 
er,’ the historical romance by 
Nathan Haskell Dole first published 
in 1898. When one thinks how few 
of the thousand books that saw the 
light in that year still retain life, 
the evidence of the merit in Mr. 
Dole’s story is realized. 





DAY DREAMS. 
By Sarah Jackson. 


In summer when the sky is bright 
The sea pounds up with all its might 
Upon the beach of beaten sand, 

As if it quarreled with the land, 


I seem to hear it hiss and roar 
As if to scare the helpless shore, 
But after all is said and done 
The quiet shore has really won, 
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STORMS. 
By Ruth Bassett. 


I've listened to the wind to-night and heard the rain- 
drops tear 
Against the window where I sat and leave a message 
there; 
While thro’ the howling of the storm, the church-bells 
called to prayer. 


And this I prayed—that should you hear, wherever 
you may be— 
The sobbing of the wind to-night, so wild and mourn- 
fully— 
It is my own voice calling you to hasten back to me. 


The arms of night are my two arms reached out across 
the years; 
You'll find the dark enfolding you with trembling 
hopes and fears; 
And feel the rain against your face and know it ts my 
tears. 





THE TEAR THAT SAYS GOOD-BY. 
By Frank R. Bagley. 


Child of emotion, without taint of passion, leagued 
with the heart alway. 

Ever on edge when sentiment’s in action where purity’s 
the order of the day. 

Responsive never ‘to a pang that cheapens; quick to 
arise, leap forth and brim the eye 

When the heart calls, then the tear falls—the tear that 
says good-by. 


O symbol of the best that lies within us, bérn of a heart- 
throb when a loved-one’s dying! 

The last, long kiss, and then the pure drop welling,— 
the overflow of grief too deep for sighing. 

The love of Christ himself is in thy making, the purity 
of angels hovering nigh, 

When from a chamber of the soul thou stealest, 

O loyal, yearning tear that says good-by! 
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TO A HAMADRYAD. 
By Walter B. Wo'fe. 


Since none will listen to my verses 

I shall garland the slender birch tree 
Standing at the edge of the meadow 
With a crown of flowers and fillets of wool 
And sing my merriest songs 

To the smiling hamadryad 

Whose laughter I have heard often 

In the high green branches.... 


en et, OO - a cane 


SUMMER TIME. 
Mary E. Partridge. 





















Butterflies, Roses, and Sunshine, 
Brooklets that sparkle and flow; 

Birds in the treetops are singing, 

Meadows are all a-blow. 






Dew drops a-quiver on clover, 
Swallows are circling the sky, 

Fairies and fireflies are dancing 

Wherever the moonbeams lie. 


Summertime, Summertime’s coming, 
Murmuring of insect and bee. 

Softly the south wind is bringing 
Its message to you and me. 


AS A TIEL TREE AND AN OAK. 
(Isatah—6 :13) 


By Eleanor Kenley Bacon. 





Lord, as a tiel tree and an oak 
Whosg substance is in them—Invoke 
In me the perennial power to cast 

Off useless leaves that clog my past— 
And let me stand unfettered, free 

My future dedicate to Thee. 






Give me the guerdon best on earth 
That lovely lucre, inward worth, 
Heaven’s currency! The only gold 
That man in innocence can hold. 
And let me spend my spirit’s hoard 
Only to magnify thee, Lord, 
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SAMUEL E. PINGREE. 
Samuel Everett Pingree, in whose re- 
markable life and record New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont took equal pride, was 
born in Salisbury, August 2, 1832, the 
son of Stephen and Judith (True) Pin- 
gree. He graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1857.and was the permanent 
secretary of his class. He was admitted 
to the Vermont bar in 1859, settled in 
Hartford, Vt., in 1860, and there resided 
until his death, June 1. He was town 
clerk throughout his residence in Hart- 
ford except for the time spent in the 
army during the Civil War, for which 
he enlisted as a private on the call of 
President Lincoln in Company F, Third 


THE LATE GoveRNOR S. E. PINGREE. 


Regiment, Vermont Volunteers. He was 
promoted to lieutenant, captain, major 
and lieutenant colonel. On April 15, 
1862, at Lees Mills, Va., he led his company 
across a deep and wide creek and drove 
the enemy out of the rifle pits, which were 
within two yards of ‘the farther bank 
keeping at the head of his men until he had 
received two severe wounds. He was sent 
to the hospital in Philadelphia, but rejoined 
his command as soon as permitted. For 
his gallantry in that fight he was given the 
Congressional medal of honor. On his re- 
turn to civil life, in July 1864, Colonel 
Pingree resumed the practice of law, and 
woi} pe2rAt9s 1866 to 1869 as State’s attor- 


ney for Windsor County. He also raised 
the 8th Regiment of Vermont, organized 
militia, and was continued as its colonel 
until it was disbanded. He was always 
a Republican, although not very active 
until, in 1868, he was chosen as a delegate- 
at-large to the National convention § at 
Chicago which nominated General U. S. 
Grant for his first term as President. In 
1882 Col. Pingree was elected Lieutenant 
Governor, and in 1884 he was chosen Gov- 
ernor by the largest vote ever given to 
any candidate for that office up to that 
time. At the end of his term, in 1886, he 
was appointed to the newly created office 
of chairman of the State Railway Com- 
mission, a position which he held eight 
years, retiring in 1894. He was an en- 
thusiastic member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and was one of the funders 
of the Reunion Society of the Vermont 
Officers of the Civil War, and its president 
for a long term of years. 

September 15, 1859, he was married to 
Miss Lydia M. Steele of Stanstead, P. Q., 
by whom he is survived, with one son, 
William S. He was a member of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity and of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


John Quincy Adams was born in Dublin, 
October 18, 1827, and died in Peterborough, 
March 22, 1922. His education was gain- 
ed in the town schools, in which he himself 
was subsequently a teacher for some 
years. He was for many years selectman 
of Peterborough; member from that town 
of the legislature of 1885; member of the 
school board for several terms. Since 1906 
he had been president of the Peterborough 
savings bank and was also a director of the 
national bank there. His vocation was that 
of a farmer and during his active life he 
was a member of the Grange. He belonged 
to the Unitarian church and the local history 
ical society. A daughter, Mary M. Adams, 
is the only survivor of his immediate 
family. 


WILLIAM H. MANAHAN. 


One of the most picturesque and potent 
uersonalities in the New Hampshire of 
the past half century was William Henry 
Manahan, who died in Hillsborough June 
13. He was 'the youngest and last of a 
family of eight children, the son of John 
and Lucintha (Felch) Manahan, and was 
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born in New London March 31, 1840. In 
addition to his town school education, he 
was a student at Colby academy and 
Eaton’s Commercial college at Worcester. 
He learned the machinist’s trade, later be- 
coming a practical draftsman, which he 
followed for a number of years. 

In 1862 he located at Hillsborough Lower 
Village, engaging in the lumbering and 
milling business, later adding furniture 
manufacturing. He also engaged in real 
estate operations and from this took up 


In 1889 he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. He was the first Rep- 
ublican elected to the Legislature in 114 
years. He was town moderator for 12 
years. 

Mr. Manahan possessed a large stock of 
historical anecdotes which, combined with 
his pleasing oratory, made him eagerly 
sought as a public speaker at all town 
celebrations. 

March 31, 1862, he married Fannie Har- 
riett Chaffin of Holden, Mass., who sur- 
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public selling in which profession he be- 
came one of the best known auctioneers 
in New England. His specialty was tim- 
ber, which he could estimate very accurate- 
ly, farm, city blocks ‘and beach property. 
He conducted sales in all the New England 
states and made several trips to the 
South for this purpose. He possessed a 
commanding figure, a fine voice and an un- 
usual command of language. 

In 1885-86 he represented his town in the 
Legislature and here his command of ora- 
tory made him prominent as a debater and 
as an advocate of conservative legislation. 


vives him. On March 31, they celebrated 
their 60th wedding anniversary as well 
as Mr. Manahan’s 82nd birthday. 

He leaves three children, Mrs. Josephine 
Fuller of Hillsborough, Mrs. Gertrude 
Adams, wife of Dr. Adams, of Wollaston, 
Mass., and W. H. Manahan, Jr., of Hills- 
borough. 


JAMES C. SIMPSON. 


James Clifford Simpson was born in 
Greenland, May 27, 1865, and died at 
his residence in New York City June 1], 
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He graduated from Dartmouth college in 
1887 and took up educational work, serv- 
ing as principal of the high school at 
Bellows Falls, Vt., as superintendent of 
schools at Portsmouth and as a trustee 
of the state normal school at Plymouth. 
In 1897 he entered thelemploy of the 
educational publishing house of D. C. 
Heath & Company and since 1910 had 
been its vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors, acting as general 
manager of the New York office. Mr. 
Simpson was a Mason, a member of the 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity and of the 
University Club, Boston, the Maine 
Society of New York and the National 
Educational Association. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Lena Allen Simpson. 


\ JEREMIAH E. AYERS. 


Jeremiah E. Ayers was born in Canter- 
bury, Feb. 2, 1838, and died in Denver, Col., 
May 4. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1863 and taught for two years 
in Portsmouth and seven years in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., before removing to Denver, 
where he was one of the pioneers of that 
city and vicinity, making extensive real 
estate and agricultural developments. He 
was one of the first trustees of Colorado 
College and an active worker in the Pres- 
byterian church and Bible school. He is 
survived by his widow, who was Miss Anna 
Rea of Pittsburg; two daughters, Mrs. 
Harry C. Riddle and Mrs. Lucy A. Smith; 
a sister, Miss Lucy C. Ayers of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; a brother, Rev. W. H. Ayers 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; five grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 


GEN. W. E. SPAULDING. 


William Edward Spaulding was born in 
Nashua, Dec. 13, 1860, son of the late 
Mayor John A. and Josephine (Eastman) 
Spaulding. He was educated in public and 
private schools of that city and early en- 
tered the employ ‘of the First National 
Bank, of which his father was the head, 
and of which William E. Spaulding was 
for many years cashier. He served in the 
city council, as city treasurer and for 40 
years as treasurer of the Wilton Railroad. 
He was an officer of the crack City Guards 
military company of Nashua, was at one 
time adjutant of the Second Regiment, N. 
H. N. G., and served on the staff of Gover- 
nor Charles H. Sawyer. He was a member 
of the Algonquin Club and the B. A. A. in 
Boston, where he died on May 22 and 
where he had been engaged in the antique 
business for some years. His widow, who 


was Miss Florence Dexter of Windsor 


Locks, Conn., a son, Dexter Edward, and 
a daughter, Sylvia, survive him. 


EUGENE P. NUTE. 

Eugene P. Nute was born in Farming- 
ton, June 14, 1852, the son of Congress- 
man Alonzo and Mary (Pearl) Nute, 
and died in the same town May 16. 
He was educated at Colby academy, New 
London, and Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass., and upon attaining manhood en- 
gaged with his father in the manufact- 
ure of shoes, so continuing for twenty ; 
years. A Republican in politics, he rep- : 
resented his town in the Legislature of ° 
1883 and from 1898 to 1914 was United 
States marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire. This office he resigned to 


THe Late Eucene P. Nutr. 
become secretary of the New Hampshire 
board of underwriters, a position which 
he filled with great ability until his last 
illness. He was a member of the Loyal 
Legion, of the Masonic order and of the 
Knights of Pythias. Mr. Nute married 
June 4, 1881, Nellie S. Parker of Farming- 
ton, by whom he is survived, with their 
two sons, Stanley and Harry, and one 
daughter, Molly; and a brother, Alonzo 
I. Nute. Few men had as _ large an 
acquaintance in New Hampshire or as 
large a number of friends as did Mr. 
Nute. His kindly helpfulness was un- 
failing; and his dignified, yet genial, per- 
sonality was most attractive. 











Tax Free in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut 


CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


(A Massachusetts Corporation) 


7%” CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
PAR VALUE $100 


Preferred as to Assets and Divdends 


All outstanding Preferred Stock Callab'e on any dividend payment date at 105 
and accrued dividend or on any part thereof at 110 and accrued dividend upon 
30 days’ written notice. 


Dividends Payable Quarterly, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 15th 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Registrar and Transfer Agent 





CAPITALIZATION 


(As of August 31, 1921 giving effect to recent financing and acquisition 
of 11 properties) 


Authorized Outstanding* 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock $1,500,000 $ 713,008 
Common Stock 1,000,000 866,300 
Secured 7% Notes, Due 1921-1930 1,067,500 1,067,500 
First Mortgage and Prior Lien 6% Bonds 5,000,000 1,886,000 


*In hands of public. 


EARNINGS STATEMENT 
Years Ending Gross Net Gross 
Dec. 31, 1920 1.837.401 404,124 22% 
Aug. 31, 1921 1.960.924 491,489 25% 
Oct. 31, 1921 1.977.054 519,992 26% 
Dec. 31, 1921 2,015,275 547,560 27% 


SALIENT FEATURES 
PROPERTY VAJ.UE annroximately $5 887 000—after deducting par value bonds 
and notes outstanding valuation remaining is nearly three times the amount of 
Preferred Stock outstanding. 





EARNINGS over FIVE TIMES Preferred Stock requirements. 
Net Earnings (after bond and note interest) must be two and one-half times divi- 
dend requirements if additional stock is issued. 


Properties located in the rapidly growing states of Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, serving a total population of over 155.000. 





Very experienced and able management, with record of successful operation. 


PRICE—$87.50 and Accrued Dividend to Yield 8%. 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1896 TEL. 952 INCORPORATED? 1909 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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